

























































the most frivolous gratifications. Nature hadjumphs over those who presumed to vie with} 


- the term of beauty to Miss Edwards, I use it|larging her means of profusion. 
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leonformity with my own old-fashioned id -as| 
—===== jon the subject. My opinion is, that the soul] 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. lis the seat of all genuine beauty; that in pro-| 

A CONTRAST. jportion as ae heat Se age the ee anc 
‘ . intelligence : d s beautiiul or oth- 

We this week present our readers the conclusion of mtellig ence of the mind, itis ei utiiu or oth 
: : _ : ea : Jerwise, and that the beauty which alone is cal- 

the iuteresting tale which was left unfinished in our ord 4 
2th number ” We feel regret for so long neglecting culated to give me delight, can no more exist 
apt ne ae 2g.  Olwithout these corresponding qualities in the 

our fair correspondent who furnished it—having, in the mind, than a shadow without the substance 
Sian’ s . “ a a= ik Gd, thé a sha athout the substance. 
multiplicity of our concerns, mislaid it—and have taken In addition to this errér in estimating what is 
the earliest opportunity since its recovery to give It beautv, into which Miss Edwards, as well as 
*a local habitation and a name,” not doubting but that ),oy admirers, had fallen, and the consequi nt 
it will interest, as well as instruct, those who are dis- Misapplication of her time and ingenuity, per- 
posed to prefer mental to personal attractions. jhaps she was mistaken also in the cpinicn that) 
In my walk to Alley, the present costly and labored ornaments heighten the ef-| 
residence of the lady I] meant next to visit, I fect of beauty. Perhaps it will be found, that} 
naturally began to compare those circumstan-|an elegant form affects us in proportion-to the} 
ces in her lite which bore any resemblance tojlightness and simplicity of the drapery in| 


SELECT TALE. 
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the events of the life of Mrs. Morton; and) which it is veiled, that we contemplate a beau-|, 


also to recal the scene in which I last sawjtiful face with a greater or less degree of plea-| 
Mis. Blossom. This lady was the heiress of/sure, asthe attention is more or less divided! 
alarge fortune. Her fond, but mistaken, pa-|by surrounding circumstances. ‘To my untu-| 
ténts nad spared neither attention nor ex-|tored organs, the attraction of a finely form-} 
pense, to.give her what is calied the best'ed hand and arm are not enhanced by a pro-| 
education, Her French tutor, music, draw- fusion of rings and bracelets, nor the graceful 
ing, and dancing masters were the most ap-|turns of a snowy neck by gold chains and spe-| 
proved the city afforded; and she possessed |cimens of hair work. But if, when admiring} 
natural acuteness and vivacity,, which ena-|a beautiful object in simple rebes, we were in-| 
led her to attain an unusual proficiency in'formed that the extra expense.nccessary to 
these various accomplishments. All this was/furnish these equivocal embellishments, was| 
very well. But it was the misfortune of Miss|employed in benevolent purposes, that it was} 
anny Edwards, that her improvements went/a fund to alleviate the miseries of the indus-| 
nofurther. She never resorted to a book for|trious poor, to support and educate the help-| 
amusement or instruction; and her understan-|less orphan, what sublime emoticns would] 
ding was destitute of the important truth,/mingle with our admirations. These refiec-| 
that the real secret of felicity is to live for tions, however, never once occurred to Miss 
others. On the contrary, she was taught to| Edwards in her thoughtles round of dress and! 
live for herself; and to place her enjoymentinjamusement. At length, after innumerable tri-| 


| 
| 


Biven her an elegant exterior; and from the/her in splendor, she married a young gentle-| 
age of 13, it became her ruling passion to de-|man who, as might be expected, excelled in 
corate it. 


appropriated to her private use, and the rap-|son, and graceful address. 


auty and gracefulness. 


“sive of her character. 


" Her parents indiscreetly fostered|those accomplishments which had obtained! 
this propensity by the extravagant sums they| with her an exclusive preference—a fine per-| 
Yet Mr. Blossom| 
turous applause which, in the overflowing|(that was the name of the gentleman) excel-| 
— of their hearts, they bestowed on her'led in nothing more valuable; he had but lit-| 

Her acquaintance|tle sagacity and less benevolence; but he pos-| 


ind Fanny Blossom, were qualified to taste 
the sweets arising from mutual esteem and 
condescension; or that persons whose tastes 
had been so much vitiated by a life of mere 
amusement should retain a very exquisite rel- 
ish for domestic pleasures. They did not, 
udeed interfere much with each cther’s dif- 
ferent pursuits; they seldom met in the day; 
and when they chanced to encounter, did not 
hold themselves in the least degree accounta- 
ble for the disposition of their time or proper- 
ty, to the pleasure of each cther. . In this 
way they moved through the circle of the 
year, indifferent to public and private duties; 
pitied, indeed, by the few, but envied by the 
multitude. 

The last time I had the honor of seeing this 
gay lady, was at a private ball, given in cele- 
bration of that day on which she completed 
her 24th year. Company detained me till an 
half hour beyond the time mentioned omethe 
card; so that when I arrived, the musie had 
begun, and Mrs. Blossom was going down the 
first dance with an English gentleman of high 
rank, and great personal attraction. The 
splendour of the scene was such, that I could 
scarcely believe the report of my senses— 
The ball-room, which was lcfty and spacious, 
and of a circular form, had been ccnverted by 
the skill of the artist into a Grecian temple. 
A dome of elegant architecture was support- 
ed by eighteen Corinthian columns, apparent- 
ly of white marble. It was dedicated to mirth. 
Opposite the principal entrance was a statue, 
surrounded with devices and emblems expres- 
The columns were 
hung with festoons of flowers, and numerous 
lamps were suspended in every variety of 
figure. It was in this scene, displaying an 
elegance of form and moticn which Psyche 
herself might have envied, with eyes spark- 
ling with gaiety, and glowing cheek, that I had 
last seen Mrs. Blossom. 

Since that time a direful reverse of circum- 
istances had taken place. Mr. Blossom and 
iis lady had contrived to dissipate a fortune 


and servants followed their example, and her|sessed the solid commendation of fifty thou-|@dequate to the noblest purposes, without 


ears were perpetually filled with the most in-|/sand dollars. ‘Thus placed, by what was sty- 
‘oxicating flatteries. The delight she felt in|led her happy destiny, in the very vortex of 
earing her own praise, gave rise to an opin-|fashion and folly, with a fortune augmented to 
that this gratification could not be purchas-|an unwieldy extent by the death of her pa- 
ed at too great an expense., And as, in her|rents. Mrs. Blossom plunged into dissipation 
eyes, the richest dress, jewels, and trinkets|and extravagance beyond example, even inthe 
added to her personal charms, she annually |present state of manners in Philadelphia. As 
expended, in the purchase of these articles,/to her matrimonial connection, it was a cir- 
Sigg adequate to the support ofa frugal fam-|cumstance which had very little influence on 
Y: It must be observed, that when I apply (her happiness, in any other way than by en- 
It was not 


—ae acceptation, and not inito be expected that two beings, such as Henry 





: 


|performing one highly generous or beneficial 
action. The recollection of past excesses and 
neglected advantages, did not lessen the evils 
of poverty and contempt; nor the remem- 
brance of past splendour reconcile him to the 
bare and gloomy walls of a prison, to which 
he was consigned. As for the lady, she had 
never anticipated even a reduction of her ex- 
travagant expenses, or thought of furnishing 
herself with resources cf pleasurep cage the 
means of enjoying balls and con _ were 
|torn from her; nay, she did not consider plea- 
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sure as attainable in any other sphere than 
than that in which she moved. 


. In speculating on these vicissitudes, and 
—— to myself what effect they might 
ave had upon her character, I was uncon- 
scious of the streets I passed, and almost me- 
chanically reached her door, which was.in the 
narrow, dirty alley above mentioned. It was 
the entrance to a room about twelve feet 
square, with a ceiling proportionally low ‘The 
little light admitted by one small window, was 
very much obscured by a rich dimity curtain, 
deeply discoloured by dust and smoke. A 
mahogany card-table, covered also with dust, 
stood before an enormous looking-glass which 
literally reached from the floor the ceiling, 
though it stood in a leaning posture to prevent 
it ornaments from being injured; and under 
the table sat a lap-dog, playing with his im- 
age in the glass. The chairs, and other fur- 
niture, which were huddled into this apart- 
ment, were the relics of former opulence, and) 
all bore the traces of present neglect. In one| 
corner of the room sat a pale emaciated) 
figure, leaning over a miserable squalid in-| 
fant, in whom I could not for some moments) 
recognize the gay and elegant Mrs. Blossom. 
She was, inded, the very reverse of what I had 
heretofore seen her. Her soiled and neglect- 
ed dress; her haggard eyes and cheeks, bath- 
ed in tears, but illy accorded with the birth- 
night scene which still glowed in my imagina- 
tion; or the abject despondency, the helpless 
indolence, which her conversation evinced, 
with the dignified composure, and firm inde- 
omg a of spirit which I had just beheld in 
rs. Morton. I was oppressed with the sen- 
gations which the contrast excited, and in- 
wardly lamented the miserable spectacle 
which a human being without knowledge and 
without virtue exhibits when under the pres- 
sure of misfortune. Take away the bubbles 
which pleased and supported them in their 
airy circles, and all that remains to them is 
unmingled degradation and despair. 

I love, an1 am solicitous for the dignity of 
my sex, an1 ardently wish that they may rise 
to their true station in society: that, animated 
by those splendid examples which the present 
age hus furnished, they may tread the paths 
rendered illustrious by a Carter, a Barbauld, 
and a host of other female worthies. 

I do not mean that every woman should be- 
come an authoress, but that every one should 
enrich and exercise her intellectual powers, 
and by these means rise to that station for 
which they were designed by the hand of 
their Creator. CONSTANCE. 


& 
THE GENEROUS MASK. 

A beautiful woman, of Bordeaux, mourned 
for her husband, who had embarked ina ves- 
se] that was said to be shipwrecked. Many 
lovers, attracted by her youth and beauty, 
waited on her, to make her the offer of their 
hands, as soon as the news was confirmed that 
her husband had perished. ‘Ihe lady observ- 
ed a great deal of circumspection in her con- 
“duct; however, wishing to give an answer to 
the offers of her lovers, she invited them to 
un entertainment at her house on one of the 
last days of the carnival. They were at play 
when an unknown mask disguised as a genius 
presented himself and sat down to play with 
the lady. He lost; he insisted upon playing 
more, and he lost again—fertune went against 
him ten or twelve times in succession, for he 
#eemed to shake the dice so that they might 
turn up against him. Others of the players 
tried their fortunes with him, but they did not 








again, and gained an immense sum of money,|dreams thrilling hopes flutter through her 
which the mask seemed to lose with an air of}tender bosom, and the bravest knights await 
gaiety and apparent pleasure, that astonished|her nod; her ear is charmed with music 
the spectators. Some said loud enough to be|breathed to soften her cruelty—and the palace 
heard, that he gave away with prodigality|—the cottage—the opera—the floweny vale 
and did not play. The mask raising his voice|the placid bosom of the lake, appear (as her 
said—that he was the—was the—was the ge-|delight happens to consist in show or humble 
nius of riches; that he cared not for them,|happiness) in the ambition of a queen, or the 
unless he could share them with the lady;—|simplicity of rural charms. These hceurs of 
and that he professed nothing that he was not|blissful illusion are often suddenly terminated 
willing to fulfil. As he spoke, he pulled ontjby an intruder announcing to her the mar- 
several purses, some filled with gold, and oth-|riage of a youth of her acquaintance, whom 
ers with diamonds, which he placed before the she did not hate. Why that sigh, that de. 
lady, proposing to stake them against the most| pression of the spirits? Alas! she had often 
trifling sum she would choose to hazard. The thought of him, but never thought of his lov- 
lady, embarrassed by this declaration, refused jing another, and a tear glistens in that blue eye 
to play. —They did not know what to think|—a bitter feeling agonizes that heart, and all 
of this adventure—when an old lady of the|the fairy creation is fled! 
company whispered to her neighbor that the) Ycuth’s nature is elastic—it springs frem 
mask was the devil,—and that his riches, his|the pressure of scrrow—the April shcwer ig 
dress, discourse, and his abilities at play madejover, and the sun of joy shines bright through 
it evident enough. The generous player heard |the tears of spring. She no longer envies the 
it, and profited by it. He assumed the man-|bride, but awakened sensaticns glide threugh 
ner and voice of a magician—he spoke of sev-|her breast, and she scarcely knows the mean- 
eral things that were known but to the lady ing of the tumultuous emotions which the ap- 
herself;—he spoke several unknown langua-|pearance and warmer attentions of cne of her 
ges,—performed many slight of hand tricks,;admirers excites in her bosom. ‘There aps» 
and concluded by saying that he had come to|pears to be something congenial in their mu- 
demind one of the company that had been|tual conversation—the voice of the one appears 
given to him; protested that she belonged tc|to echo the theughts of the other; they delight 
him, and that he was going to take possessicn|to read the same book—visit the same church 
of her, never more to quit her. Each one|—promenade the same retired shades—and 
regarded the lady, who was at a loss what to|cull flowers of similar hue and fragrance. And 
think of the affair. The women trembled,|how often does the fair one indulge in reflec- 
the men smiled, and the genius continued toj|tions like these: “ Ah, how sweet weuld pass 
amuse himself. However the scene continued|cur lives together, in youth, maturity and age! 
long enough to give them time to send for per-|\—He weuld cheer me amid the storms of ad- 
sons who began to interrogate the spirit, and|versity, and rejoice with me in the sunshine of 
were ready to exorcise; when the mask turn-|prosperity.” Ah, maiden! what theughtsare 
ed the whole into ridicule, with so much spir-|these? Beware !—Heaven grant that your lov- 
it, that the laugh was entirely on his side. At/er may not be inconstant, or rove from your 
last he threw off the mask, and the scene was| silken fetters, and carry ycur heart with him, 
concluded by acry of joy from the lady of the|"There have been, and there are, demons in 
house. It was none else but her husband, |the human form, fascinating the affecticns of 
who having gone to Spain, from thence to Pe-, a doting girl—thcn leaving her to the scorn of 
ru,—where he became enriched, and returned} in unfeeling world, a victim to silent anguish. 
to Bordeaux, loaded with an immense treas-|—Rein in your imag'naticn, then, fair maid; 
ure. He had learned, on his arrival, that his|keep your theughts under the centrol of reas 
wife intended giving an entertainment, at|son, lest esteem become passion, which isa 
which he determined to be present without|flame that may consume the shrine of the 
being known. He had assumed for that pur-|heart upon which it burns. Yet every ycuth 
pose the most fantastical appearance he couid|'s not faithless. ‘There are some who woo, 
be present with.—The assembly composed of and win, and wear the love of woman in their 
his relations and friends, congratulated his|‘‘heart of hearts.” Happy is that female 
happy return, and left him with his happy and| whose fate is linked to the fortunes of such a 
loving wife. man. With such hopes and fears, surreunded 
by so complicated a train of dangers, subject to 
HOURS OF ILLUSION. such temptations as is beauty, when unguard- 
** Love dreams, as yet no object knowing, ed by experience, who can contemplate it 
** Light-winged hopes, that come when bid, without anxiety ? 
** And rainbow-joys, that end in weeping. ”— 
Moone. 
There is scarcely to be seen in nature, any 
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Fasuion.—Pignotte places the temple of 
. c : this deity in the mocn; and it may therefore 
object more interesting than a young, beauti-'}¢ prezumed that it was the walls of this edi- 
ful girl, in that age when she is about leaving fice that Professor Grinthausen, of Munich, 
a school to enter upon the duties of life.— lately mistook for an immense fortress. The 
When ‘‘ the fringed curtains of her eyes” are error of the German astronomer would seem 
closed at midnight, and sweet soft slumber't9 corroborate the hypothesis of the Italian 
‘*steeps her soul in forgetfulness,” then the poet, who doubtless did not assign that local 
busy power which creates an imaginary world, habitation to the goddess of fashion without 
opens to her mind’s eye fairy visions, such Indeed, it cannot be de- 
she has read of in romances. They are ofinied that.that planet possesses some myste- 
love. The lover’s form is indistinct—but is of ious influence over female fashions, anala- 
so manly a make—such a hue upon his cheek| sous to that which it has over the tides; hence 
—his eyes are so brilliant—his lip so red—that the cause, for we really know of none betters 
he seems to be one born to win a guileless| o¢ monthly fashions. 

heart—yet, among all her acquaintances, 
knows she not so facinating a countenance.| When any body’s behaviour disturbs yoa 
She compares the portrait with the figure of|dismiss the image of the injury, and bethink 
each suitor who courts her smile, but reality|yourself whether you have not been guilty ¢ 

suffers from the comparison. Still our hero-|the same fault. Such reflections are them 


8S mature reflection. 








find their account in it. The lady sat down 





ine can muse in her bower—and in her waking|certain way of becoming truly wise and pious 
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THE SOUVENIR. 
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ODE. 
The Ode written by Charles Sprague, E:sq. of Boston, 
and recited in that city, at the Shakspeare Jubilee, has 
been received with the warmest applause of the pub- 
lie, and even considered as the best piece in that spe- 
eies of poetry that has ever appeared in this country— 
and as good poetry isa thing of rare occurrence—as a 
stranger we hid it welcome, particularly as it is of do- 
mestic manufacture. 
God of the glorious Lyre! 

Whose notes of old on lofty Pindus rang, 
While Jove’s exulting quire, — 

Canght the glad echoes and responsive sang—~ 

Come! bless the service and the shrine 

We consecrate to Thee aud Thine! 

Fierce from the frozen north, 
When havock led his legions forth, 


Over Learning’s sunny groves the dark destroyers spread;} 


In dust the sacred statue slept, 
Fair science round her altars wept, 
Aad Wisdom cowled his head. 


Atlength, Olympian Lord of morn. 
The raven veil of night was torn, 
When through golden clouds descending, 
Thou didst hold thy radiant flight, 
O’er nature’s lovely pageant bending, 
Till Avon rolled all sparkling to thy sight! 
There, on its bank, beneath the Mulberry’s shade, 
Wrap'd in young dreams a wild-eyed Minstrel strayed. 
ighting there and lingering long, 
Thou didst teach the Bard his song; 
Thy fingers strung his sleeping shell, 
And round his brows a garland curled, 
On his lips thy spirit fell, 
And bade him wake and warm the world! 
Then Shakspeare rose!— 
Across the trembling strings 
His daring hand he flings, 
And lo! a new creation glows!— 
There clustering round, submissive to his will, 
Fate’s vassal train his high commands fulfil. 
Madness with his frightful seream, 
Vengeance leanjng on his lance, 
Avarice with his blade and beam, 
Hatred, blasting with a glance. 
mo.'se that weeps and Rage that roars, 
And Jealousy that dotes but dooms, and murders yet 
aflores. 
Mirth, his face with sunbeams lit, 
Waking laughter’s merry swell, 
Arm in arm with fresh-eyed Wit, 
That waves his tingling lash, while folly shakes his bell. 
* From the feudal towers pale ‘error rushing, 
Where the prophet bird’s wail 
Dies along the dull gale, 
And the sleeping monareh’s blood is gushing. 
Despair that haunts the gurgling stream, 
Kissed by the virgin moon’s cold beam. 
Where some lost maid wild chaplets wreathes, 
And ewan-like there her own dirge breathes, 
hen broken-hearted sinks to rest, 
— the bubbling wave that shrouds her maniac 
reast. 


Young Love, with eye of tender gloom, 
Now drooping o’er the hallowed tomb, 
Where his plighted victims lie, 
Where they met, but met to die:— 
And now, when crimson buds are sleeping, 
Through the dewy arbour peeping, 
here beauty’s child, the frowning world forgot, 
To youth’s devoted tale is listening, 
Rapture on her dark lash glistening, 
While faries leave their cowslip cells, and guard the 
happy spot. 
Thus rise the phantom throng, 
Obedient to their Master’s song, 
And lead in willing chain the wondering soul along. 


For other worlds war’s Great One sighed in vain, 
Oer other Worlds see Siakspeare rove and reign: 
rapt Magician of his own wild lay, 
. Earth and her tribes in mystic wand obey, 
Old ocean trembles, thunder cracks the skies, 
Air teems with shapes, and tell-tale spectres rise: 
me yields his trophies up, and death restores 
mouklering victim of his voiceless shores: 


. ha patering hags their fearful orgies keep. 


The fireside legend, and the faded page, 

The crime that cursed, the deed that blessed an age, 
All, all come forth,—the good to charm and cheer, 
To scourge bold vice, and start the generous tear, 
With pictured folly gazing fools to shame, 

And guide young Glory’s foot along the path of fame. 


Mark the sceptred Traitor slumbering! 
There flit the slaves of conscience round; 
With boding tongue foul murders numbering, 
Sleeps leaden portals cateh the sound. 
In his dream of blood for merey quaking, 
At his own dull seream behold him waking!— 
Soon that dream to fate shall turn. 
For him the Living furies burn; 
For him the vulture sits on yonder misty peak, 
And chides the lagging night, and whets her hungry 
beak.— 
Hark! the trumpet’s warning breath 
Echoes round the vale of death, 
Where through the maddening ranks the God of slaugh- 
ter rides, 
Ando’er their spouting trunks his recking axle guides! 
Unhorsed, unhelmed, disdaining shield, 
The panting ‘Tyrant scours the field: 
Vengeance! he mects thy dooming blade! 
The scourge of earth, the scorn of heaven, 
He falls! unwept and unforgiven, 
And all his guilty glories fade. 
Like acrushed rept-le in the dust he lies, 
And hate’s last lightning quivers from his eyes! 
Behold yon crownless King— 
Yon white locked, weeping Sire; 
Where heaven’s unpillared chambers ring, 
And burst their streams of flood and fire! 
He gave them all—the daughters of his love;— 
That reereant pair—they drive him forth to rove, 
In such a night of wo, 
The cubles regent of the wood 
Forgets to bathe her fangs in blood, 
And caverns with her foe!— 
Vet one was ever kind, 
Why lingers she behind?— 
Oh pity!—view him by her dead form kneeling, 
Even in wild frenzy holy nature feeling. 
His aching eyeballs strain, 
To see those curtained orbs unfold, 
That beauteous bosom heave again,— 
But all is dark and cold. 
In agony the Father shakes; 
Grief’s choking note 
Swells in his throat, 
Each withered heart-string tugs and breaks! 
Round her pale neck his dying arms he wreathes, 


Down! trembling wing—shall insect weakness keep 
The sun defying eagle’s sweep? 
A mortal strike celestial strings, 
And feebly echo what a seraph sings?’— 
Who now shall grace the glowing throne, 
Where, all unrivalled, all alone, 
Bold Shakspeure sat, and looked creation throngh, 
“he Minstrel-Monarch of the world he drew? 


That throne is cold—that lyre in death unstrung, 
On whgse proud note delighted wonder hung.— 
Yet, old Oblivion, as in wrath he sweeps, 


sleeps. 
Rulers and ruled in common gloom may lie. 
But nature’s laureate Bards shall never die. 
Art’s chiselled boast, and glory’s trophied shore 
Must live in numbers, or can live no more. 


claim, 
Still rolls the Olympick Car in Pindar’s fame: 
Troy’s doubtful walls, in ashes passed away, 
Yet frown on Greece in Homev’s deathless lay: 
Rome, slowly sinking in her crumbling fanes, 
Standsall immortal in her Maro’s strains: 
So, too, yon giant Empress of the isles, 
On whose broad sway the sun forever smiles, 
To time’s unsparing rage one day must bend, 
Andall her triumphs in her Shakspeare end! 
& Thou! to whose creative power 
We dedicate the festal hour, 
While Grace and Goodness round the altar stand, 


band— 
Realms yet unborn, in accents now unknown, 
Thy song shail learn, and bless it for their own. 
at in the West as Independence roves, 
His banners planting round the land he loves, 
Where nature sleeps in Eden’s infant grace. 





* guilt unseals the lip of sleep. 


In time’s full hour shall spring a glorious race:>— 


And on her marble lips his last, his death-kiss breathes. 


One spot shall spare—the grave where Shakspeare 


While sculptured Jove some nameless waste may 


Learning’s anointed train, and Beauty’s rose-lipped 


Thy name, thy verse the language shall they bear, 
And deck for Thee the vaulted temple there. 

Our Roman hearted Fathers broke, 

Thy parent empire’s galling yoke. 
But thou, harmonious Monarch of the mind, 
Around their Sonsa gentler chain shall bind, 
Once more in thee shall Albion’s seeptre wave, 
And what her mighty Lion lost, her mightier Swan 
shall save! 





IMPORTANCE OF TYPES.—The New York 
Gazette says, ‘*a Lapy, living with Mr. Jo- 
seph Caton, on Taylor’s Island, near Balti- 
more, killed on the llth, forty-eight wild 
ducks at a single shot!” Here is a terrible 
attack upon a dady, of which we could never - 
have thought the grave editors of the New 
York Gazette would have been guilty. It is 
bad enough to tell such a story of a delicate 
female, inaking her out a complete tomboy 
and amazon. (Had it been deauzx instead of 
ducks that she had shot, it would have alter- 
ed the case.) But not content with this state- 
ment, so derogatory to the lady’s character, 
she is at onge put out of all respectable socie- 
ty by the further unequivocally equivocal ex- 
pression that she was a lady diving with Mr. 
Joseph Caton! thus bringing the reputation of 
Mr. Joseph Caton into discredit, and perhaps 
creating a serious difficulty in his domestic 
relations. All this mischief has been done 
simply by a little redundant y, without which 
it would have read /ad instead of lady.—R, 
American. 





Sr. Francis.—A Cordelier, preaching on 
the merits of St. Francis, exalted him in his 
discourse,above all other saints in the calendar, 
After exaggerating his merits, he exclaimed, 
‘* Where shall we place the seraphic father, 
St. Francis! He is greater in dignity than all 
our saints. Shall we place him among the 
prophets? Oh! he is greater than the proph- 
ets. Shall we place him with the patriarchs? 
Oh! he is greater than the patriarchs.” In 
like manner he exalted him above the angels, 
archangels, cherubim, seraphim, virtues, 
thrones, dominions, and powers: and still he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Where then shall we place this 
holy saint?” A sailor in the church, tired of 
the discourse, stood up and said, “If you re- 
ally don’t know where to place him, you may 
put him in my seat, for I am going.” 





A fine illustration of theology, not unlike 
that of some captious declaimers on land oc- 
curred in a dialogue between two sailors. One 
demanded of his shipmate the meaning of the 
words ‘Calvinism,’ and ‘Arminianism,’ to 
which the other,dexteriously renewing his quid 
and looking very wise while he revurned his 
box into his pocket, replied ‘they are French 
names of two ropes that come from the top- 
mast of a galliot rigged schooner through the 
futtock shrouds, and. fasten below the fore- 
mast.’ Many of the modern declaimers who 
arrogate to themselves the title of orthodox 
know as little of the matter as the sailor and 
yet would be equally unwilling to acknowl- 
edge it. 


AFFLICTED LOvE.—A disappointment in 
love, is harder to get over than ahy other;— 
the passion itself so softens and subdues the 
heart that it disables it from struggling, or 
bearing up against the woes and distresses 
which befal it. The mind meets with other 
misfortunes, in her whole strength; she stands 
collected within herself, and sustains the shock 
with all the force which is natural to her;— 
but a heart in love, that has its foundations 
sapped, immediately sinks under the weight 
of such accidents as are disagreeable to its 
favorite passion, 
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Majer Noah inquires if thdre is no graphicjend of the room, and being seated on the 
pens to delineate our Philadelphia Fancy Ball, throne assumed the crown—her subjects pay- 


for the benefit cf ‘*Good Society in New} 
York.” If there are, we invite them to our| 
columns, and in their absence, present our read- 
ers with the following spirited sketch of the) 
FANCY BALL AT YORK, UPPER CANADA. 


ing the homage dueto Royalty. ‘The compa- 
ny now flowed in fast. A band ef Savoyards 
with their Master, approached the Throne 
and played several favorite airs before her 
Majesty. A company of Canadian North 
West Voyageurs, lately arrived from Red Ri- 





were often lost to each other for a long time, 

Bob Logic now rolled in—wanted to know 
what was the sfrree, and was determined to 
**keep it up.” But 1 must confess that I was 
somewhat surprised at the appearance of the 
Moor of Venice, whom I mistook for a Negro, 
and in this respect I was not singular, for 
Captain Jedediah Skinner, the Kentucky Rifle- 


Being in town on the last day of the year yver Were introduce’, and sung their Cance;man, came bustling through the crowd, tel- 
ing ast day ar, 


was invited by a friend, to come and spend 
the New Year’s Eve with him. 
no intimation at the time of his expecting oth- 
er company, except a few cronies to make up| 
arubber at whist, and as I had left home to! 
dispose of some of my farm produce, and was} 
driving bargains until after the hour he ap-| 
pointed had arrived, I went to Frank’sin my! 
plain, usual dfess, such as I was accustomed | 
to wear in Yorkshire—Splatterdashes on—and| 
whip in hand. On my arrival I was shown) 
into a room, and judge of my surprise if you 
can, on finding it fitted up in the most superb 
style, resembling an arcade, festooned with| 
the most beautiful flowers, and brilliantly 
lighted with variegated lamps. | 
trance was the Royal Arms of England, and) 
at the opposite end those of Richmond and 
Maitland quartered together. At the upper 


| 


| 
| 


part of the room, over an elevated seat, was| 


seen in transparency,the Arms of Strathmore 
whileweither side was ornamented with the 
Rose, Thistle and Shamrock. The floor was 
neatly pencilled with the Arms of the Cana- 
da Company. In an Orchestra was seated a 
good band of music, playing the most enliven- 
ing airs. 

My friend received me cordially, anc smi- 
led when I expressed my astonishment at 
these preparations, and suggested to him the 
necessity of my returning to my quarters, to 
change my dress, for one better suited to the 
scene of mirth and festivity, which I had no 


doubt was about to take place—he insistec | 


however that I should remain even as I was 
assuring me that he had so given his invita- 
tions to other friends, that I should have nx 
reason to complain of being too much in dis- 
habille. He then left me to prepare himsclf 
for the reception of the company he had invi- 
ted. He was scarcely gone when my atten- 


i ag ro yy yn Pa 2 | . . : : » e ot arai ¥ 2j¢))} - ” 
tion was drawn by the sound of Folly’s Bells,i] elhowed through the crowd to get rid of this|5° he comes not again to our neighborhood. 


who entcred the room, proclaiming the reign 
of mirth and humor. She was accompaniec 
by an old lady, the Countess of Desmond, whe 
gave immediate recognition to the proclama- 
tion, by calling on the music to strike up, and 
commencing a sortof promiscuous dance, with 
every person in the room; for by this time 
several had arrived, among whom were to be 
scen elegantly attired females, as Flower 
Girls, Shepherdesses and Reapers—some el- 
derly Matrons had also made their appear- 
ance—learned Judges—Lawyers, and Doc- 
tors there were many. Indeed in a short 
time aftcr my arrival the place was crowded, 
and I felt myself happy in the midst of a 
tirong of as happy beings, as was ever assem- 
bled together—I cracked my whip in glee, 
and was about joining inthe dance, when I 
was arrestéd by a flourish of trumpets, an- 
nouncing it would seem the approach of some 
great personnges. A side door was thrown 
open, and in regal state, preceded and fol- 


‘lowed by her retinue of attendants—Pages— 
Maids of Honor—and Officers of State—the 


Regalia borne before her, entered Mary, 
Queen of Scots, with the Protector Murray, 


accompanied by David Rizzio—the Lord Li- 
on King at Arms, and several Highland Chief- 


ad 


He gave me|/, 


Songs for the gratification of the Queen. A| 
party of Indian Chiefs. who had come to the 
Capitol on business with their Great Father, 
were also presented to Her Majesty, and af- 
ter having danced the war dance, were gra- 
ciously invited to remain and partake of the 
evening’s amusement. 

About this time I perceived a Pilgrim from 
the Holy Land, and an Ancient Philosopher 
enter the room followed by Castor and Pollux, | 
in magnificent and classic attire. An English} 





made their appearance at the same time.—| 
*Squire Dashall, whom I remember to have 
seen at Yorkshire, recognized me after some} 
stories. Farmer Williams from Doncaster, | 
had followed the ’squire, intending to scttle 
|with him in this country. A gentleman whom| 
ithey called Paul Pry, with his ‘hope I don’t) 
lintrude” now entered the room, and attracted| 
the attention of the company. He wasa most} 
exquisite sort of being, and if I had given him 
answers to all his questions, he would have 
known as much of my affairs as I do myself. 
A bustling busy sort of old man, Sir Anthony 


sy, Who availed himself of this opportunity 
jof announcing his arrival at the capital, by 
joffering his services to the dieges in a printed 
jbill, which he distributed to every person in 
ithe room, displaying 





le 


jme the names and occupations, &c, of almost 
jevery person present, to all of whom I was 
las much a stranger as himself; he asked me 
at last if I knew ‘*Old Hickory;” if ever } 
hadseena wild Turkey, or run foul of a g 
} . 

jtroublesome companion, who bawled out to 
|know whether I did’nt want to buy a likely 
|Colt? I suspect that his inquisitive faculties 
had been practised on some other person, and 
that he had found out I was from York. 

At the other end of the room I was equal- 
ly annoyed by the mincing tones, and affected 
manner of Mr. Thomas Shufifleton, with his 
**pon honer, Madame,” ‘* delightful,” ‘ah! 
how d’ye do?” 

I must not forget to tell you that officers of 
the Brunswick Oels, Hussars, York Rangers, 
and other distinguished corps, were tobe seen 
|parading the room in full dress, and that care- 
fully making his way through the throng was 
a British Sailor wounded in the arm, at the 
late battle of Navarino, with a fellow Tar, 
accompanied by several Greeks, whose recol- 
lection of former injuries seemed to be some- 
what roused, at the sightof a party of Turk- 
ish Chieftains: 

Her Majesty led on the first dance, with 
The Lord Protector; these high personages 
were of course permitted to go down undis- 
turbed, but the following couples were inces- 
santly interfered with by Folly: the Countess 
of Demond—a Witch—and Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, who seemed to take delight in creating 








tains. Her majesty proceeded to the upperlconfusion among the dancers, so that partners 





Absolute, was as active as any youngster in| 


the room, and seemed tobe on the most inti-|"8 4 the cause, I remained on the terrace 
mate terms with Doctor Phelim O’Shaugnes-|°O2Versing with Hajee Ibrahim, and I noticed a 


at the tiine a phial of hui A 
\his incomparable Cordial Drops. A hues Yan-(could oe one the work so complete, 
*ikee, called Capt. Jedediah Skinner, a Ken-|SUO™Y Sriend, smiling. 
tucky Rifleman, bored me a good deal, asking! asked. é > 
5 . jer fellow, who acquired great reputation, and 
ihe deserved it, from the heirs of his patients 
lat least. 
ider his hands in five years. Now he is gone, 
Snag)! know not where, but good luck attend him, 


ling me to clear out forty rod, for that he wan- 
ted to buy ‘‘ that cre Nigger,” and take him 
to Kentucky, where he would swap him for q 
likely horse. 

The New Year was announced by the mu- 


sic, playing the national airs ‘* God save the. 


King” and ‘* Rule Brittania,”’ the whole par- 
ty joining in three hearty cheers. Supper 
came next, to which I did ample justice, and 
here it was, seated at the convivial board,that 
instead of strangers, I found myself surrounded 


iGentleman of the olden time, and his Dame|by those well known as friends, who hag each 


assumed his character. After supper dan- 
cing was resumed, and kept up tilla late hour, 
when the company retired highly delighted 


ic. Ghit-n itime, and gave me some famous fox hunting|with the evening’s amusement, and gratified 
i tie = 


by their host. 

Next day I returned home, and related to 
my tamily and neighbors all that I had seen 
at the Fancy Ball; and thinking that it might 
afford some amusement to your readers, I 
have sent you this hasty account of it, to in- 
sert in the paper if you think proper:—U, C. 
Royalist. 

A Persian Docror.—While my compan- 
ions were trying an experiment, and wonder- 


small village about a mile distant which seem- 
cd deserted. ‘*Is that oppression?” said I. 
‘* No,” said the Hajee, ‘* worse.” ‘* Why,” 
said I, the Turkmans cannot have carried 
itheir inroads so near the town.’ “ They 


** Who has done it?” 
«© A doctor,” replied he; ‘*& prop- 


That village literally perished un- 


THe Resroration or Cyarires IL— 
There isa tradition in Scotlands that a dram of 


brandy produced the restoration of Charles IT. 


Tie messenger from the Parliament of Eng- 
land had brought letters to Gen. Monk, whilst 
he remained at Edinburgh. This messenger 
was also intrusted with despatches to the 
Governor ot Edinburgh Castle—a_ circum- 
stonce which he mentioned to Monk’s servants, 
while on his journey.~—The man (a sergeant) 
saw something unusual in this, and prevailed 
upon his fellow-traveller to drink a dram of 
brandy with him at a neighboring alehouse, 
where the messenger became ultimately 80 
drunk, that the sergeant was enabled to take 
the papers from his custody without detec- 
tion. This done, he posted to his General 
with the packet, who, on perusing its contents, 
found an order for his arrest and detention in 
the Castle. Policy and resentment at once 
directed the eyes of Monk to Charles Stuart 
and his restoration succeeded. “ What great 
events from trifling causes spring!”—£ng- 
fan. 

The greater the man is in power above oth 
ers, the more he ought to excel them in vit 
tue, wherefore Cyrus said, that none ought 
to govern who was not better than those/be 
governed. 
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THE SUM OF RELIGION. ) |banker in Paris, to the amount of five thou-| virtue on our external condition, its influence 
Written by Judge Hale, Lord Chief Justice sand pounds with the following note: si oP a HE es is eon a 
of England) and found in his closet, amongst He, whose daughter you a ne ; peer wae sags ae ity = 1 al 
other papers after his decease. whose life you saved, and whose ; louse you _ Ps be wer ay _ $ a photic. oe 
He that fears the Lord of heaven and earth, protected from plunder, at the risk of jour n: ee ing. is is the oe m = an a — 
walks humbly before him, thankfully lays|own existence, sends you an offering his ke ener eg “on hine of he es E 
hold of the message of redemption by Jesus|gratitude; the only return he requires is, it hen benignity aud gent eness reign within, 
Christ, and strives to express his thankful- ever you hear the Jews contemned you will]we are always least in hazard of being ruffled 
ness by the sincerity of obedience—he is sor-|Say, that one of that race knew how to be|from without; every person, and every oc- 
ry with all his soul when he comes short of| grateful.” : . currence, are beheld in the most favorable 
his duty. He walks watchfully in the denial| T he old Jew died at Vienna; his daughter, jlight. But let some clouds of disgust and ill- 
of himself, and holds no confederacy with any |the heiress of his immense wealth, the largest| humor gather on the mind, and immediately 
lust, or known vice; if he fails in the least|portion of which was in the French funds,|the scene changes: Nature seems transform- 
qieasure, he is restless till he has made his| visited Paris; it was naturalxshe should seek ed; and the appearance of all things is black- 
peace by true repentance. He is true to his|the brave man who had preserved her from)|ened to our \ ews Phe gentle mind is like 
promises, just in his dealings, charitable tc \the worst of fates, and with no common emo-|the smooth stream, w hich reflects every ob- 
the poor, sincere in his devotion. He will not|tion he found the young girl he had protectedjject m its just proportion, and in its fairest 
deliberately dishonor God, although secure of|now a blooming and beautiful woman, and colors. The violent spirit, like troubled wa- 
impunity. He hath his hopes and his conver-jamiable as she was engaging. He became ajters, renders back the images of things dis- 
sation in heaven, and dares not do any thing jlover, and she consented to be a wile. torted and broken; and communicates to them 
Pal anaes ‘ ee advantace: Fl TOE Se FES LET ; all that disordered motion which arises solely 
unjustly, be it ever so much to his advantages) ye scriprion OF ST. PAUL’S PERSON. |p ue, vitati Blair 
and all this, because he sees Him that is in- Sadie, tthe: attain: he. tas tie ee email trom its own agitation. — ccna SA 
visible, and fears him because he sores sie OOO This prince of apostles seems CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
Seni as well pa <5 ato dt ag ma rhe ( “hint concerning himself, that his bodily| About the year of Christ, 551, two Persian 
ness. Such a ei whether by ae CO" presence was not calculated to command re-|Monks, employed as Missionaries in some of 
palian or a Presbyterian, an independent, OF ect at first sight: 2 Cor. x. 10. St. Chry-|the Christian churches established in India, 
Beeneet: Whether he ba nto "a © | se stom terms him, “a little man, about three|penetrated into the country of Sres or China, 
eee. PONE: whether he kneels nd cubits, or four feet and a half in height.” (Chere they observed the labor cf the silk 
erent: conscience sane, —— pra) Lucian, or whoever is the author of Philo-|\worm, and became acquainted with the art of 
sits, he hath the life of religion in him; “;.\fatris, is supposed to have had St. Paul in|working up its productions into a variety of 
that life am him, and will ne OF iow where he introduces “ A Galilean (forlelegant fabrics. They explained to the'Greek 
soul to the weagy of his Sav ae ? wen _* hie |S° the Christians were contemptuously styled)/mperor at Constantinople these mysteries, 
with him to eternity, rgpoiamy apr d ) rather bald headed, with an aquiline nose;|bitherto unknown or imperfectly understood 
ctice or ne praquce of things - 4 . er ai |who travelled through the air into the third|in Europe, and undertook to bring to the cap- 
nthe other side, if a man feat honaiigh clei “|heaven.”? jitol, a sufficient number of those wonderful in- 
map. he can peo ig pa Detect | But of all other writers, Neciphorus Callis-|sects. This they accomplished, by convey- 
drink excessively, eee vainly Pa false Y>ltns has riven us the most circumstantial ac-|'ng the eges of the silk worm in a hollow cane. 
gpmmit adultery, lie, cheat, break RUS DTOMNSES, | unt of St. Paul’s person: St. Paul was| They hatched and afterwards fed on the leaves 
ve noeely, saongh sa _ nga he ma) small of stature, stooping, and rather inclina-jof the wild mulberry tree, and multiplied and 
be studious to practice every ceremony, EVEN He to crookedness: pale faced, of an elderly! worked in the same nianner as in those ¢li- 
toa scru ulous exactness; ee perhaps look, bald onthe head. Hiseyes lively, keen,/mates where they first became the objects of 
age SOO ten Hisho npg ee ella and cheerful; shaded, in part, by his eye-|human attention and care. Vast numbers of 
se i sheald “oi Ticolosistd every day, |PTows, which hung a little over. His nose,|these insects were soon reared in Greece, par- 























< ; 3 rather long, and not ungracefully bent. His|ticularly in the Peloponessus.. Sicily after- 
Meclaim against it as heresy; and though ) | 


oe E ? ~ beard, pretty thick of hair, and of a‘sufficient/ wards undertook to breed silk worms, with 
he fast all Lent, or feast out of pretence of! ] Bi ? 


Pye net : : ilength,eand like his locks, interspersed with|equal success, and was imitated from time’to 
superstition, yct, notwithstanding these, and! rey, —-Witsiue, ’ I time, in several towns of Italy. In all these 
oppositions to them, he wants a life of religion. | Gentleness recommended on considerations of eg with silk of domestic production 

our own interest. Taka thes velenket daaliienaiada . 
ee Saneho Gray tae 5 ‘om the reign of Justinian, it was mostly in 
E JE UNA. But; cients ll ‘ilies Rieclniong Sal a y 
THE J! W OF WILNA : | But if the ‘S6nie of duty, and of common'Greece, and some of the adjacent islands, that 
; In the advance of the French against Rus-| happiness, be insufficient to recommend the| silk worms werereared. Scon after the con- 
_ rete trclling the rg an Wilna, virtue of gentleness, then let me desire you to quest of Constantinople by the Venitians, in 
era genes of distress from x ig ot 1 ie pane your own interest. Whatever enas)the year 1504, they attempted the establish- 
ring to ascertain the cause, he found four/a good man can be supposed to pursue, gen-| ment of silk manufacture in their dominions; 
tleness will be found to favour them; it pre-|and in a short time the silk fabrics of Venice 
a and — every pag on pemeni | vied with those of Greece and Sicily. 
when every other argument fails; often dis-| Aho > berinnine . 
a trot Maree sale hbaagae Py tem iy baacont ee tee. | About the beginning of the 14th century, 
ery, P tows; but the colonci,'arms the fierce, and melts the stubborn.—!:he Florentine manufactures of silk became 
me was an excellent swordsman, laid two of Whereas, harshness confirms the opposition’ very considerable. It was introduced much 
is assailants dead on the spot, and drove the it would subdue; and, of an indifferent person, |jatey into France, the manufacture of silk, 
5 ey ly w ads reAteES ¢£ ne r . ow a) rer x : 
quer 2d bps the house, severely wounded; creates an enemy. He who could ov erlook |though considerably encouraged by Henry IV. 
¢ himself received slight wounds, and a ball an injury committed in the collision of inter-inot having been fully established there, till 
grazed his cheek, On the return of the rem-'ests, will long And severely resent the slights| der Louis XIV. by Colbert. 
nant of the French prey oppressed with fa- of a contemptuous behavicur, ‘To the man| ft js an established and well known fact, that 
tigue, Pe ae out soldier, |of gentleness, the world is generally disposed |hoth the white and black mulberry tree grows 
7 7 re o H acer “ reY oy 4 ‘ r eRY = : : ¢ 
proteus 1 he awe ling of the Jew, and |to ascribe every other good quality. : Pheias well in almost every part of the United 
x a" eu ‘y was pecegeaey) - completely higher endowments of the mind we admire at! States as in any country on earth; and also 
range eck ils appearance. he Jew com-ja distance, and when any impropriety of be-\that silk had been raised and manufactured 
pletely furnished his wardrobe, and contrived/haviour accompanies them, we admire with-|into a most excellent fabric, under that great 
to send him through the hostile armies tolout love: they are like som@ of the distant),nq venerable patriot and.friend of kind 
F At tl 3 “ee eva jand venerz Pp of mankind, 
rance. At the peace the colonel was oblig-|stars, whose beneficial influence reaches not/p; B, Franklin. That so us@ful a pursuit 
ed retire on a miserable pittance, which an'to us. W hereas, of the influence of gentle-| should be suffered to die away, ina country as 
aged mother and sister shared. He had for-'ness, all in some degree partake, and there-|,ye}] adapted for it as in tl iverse, i 
tten the J Wi ; n me deg Ke, ;well adapted for it as any in the universe, is as 
g° 7 € Jew of Wilna, when, one evening, |fore all love it. The man of this character|extraordinary as it is unfortunate and injuriaus 
: the spring of 1816,.a man called at hisjrises in the world without struggle, and|to the real interest of the nation. 
— abode in the suburbs of Paris, and'flourishes without envy. His misfortunes are 
faving satisfied himself as to his identity, universally lamented; and his failings are ea-| The falling leaf teaches we are mort; the 
aced in his hands a packet, and vanished. |sily forgiven, winds sighing through the sere treés tell us 
Opening it, the colonel found bills on a| But whatever may be the effect of thisjour time is coming. 





an aged Jew and a young girl. The marau- 
ders, not being inclined to relinquish their 
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. her with Sir Edward Warner in their custo- 
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ROMANCH OF HYSTORY. 
KATHERINE GREY. 


The really affecting story of Katherine Grey 
and her husband, the Earl of Hertford, forms 
the tale to which her name is assigned— 
Queen Elizabeth is here described to be en- 
amored of the Earl; and after the discovery 
of his connexion with Katherine, her jealousy 
vents itself, in confining them to separate 
apartments in the lower. We pass over the 
imaginary interview between the Queen and 
Katherine, and shall commence our extracts 
with the resolution taken by Elizabeth, who 
is supposed to be residing-in the Tower at the 
time, to visit Seymour, at the moment when 
the lieutenant of that fortress has permitted 
his prisoners to meet, notwithstanding her 
Majesty’s express commands to the contrary. 

* The blood faded from Warner’s cheek, 

his knees knocked against each other, and so 
violent was the agitation of his whole frame 
that he was for some time unable to utter a 
syllable in reply to the queen’s address. 
* How now, Master Lieutenant! asked Eli- 
zabeth; ‘* what means this? My resolution is 
perhaps a somewhat singular one; but surely 
there is nothing in it so appalling that it should 
banish the blood from your cheek, and pre- 
vent your limbs from performing their func- 
tions. Lead on, I say—” 

** Gracious madam!” said Warner, “ pause 
a moment ere you take this step.” 

**Not an instant, Sir Edward,” said the 
queen. ‘‘ How! do you dispute the commands 
of your sovereign?” 

‘*Then, most dread sovereign,” said the 
lieutenant, seeing that it was impossible to 
preserve his secret, and throwing himself at 
the queen’s feet, “pardon, pardon for the 
Most guilty of your majesty’s subjects.” 

**Ha!” said the queen, using the favorite 
interjection of her father, while her own proud 
spirit flashed in her kindled eye, and lowered 
in her darkening brow; ‘*what dost thou 
mean?” 

«The Earl of Hertford is not in his dun- 

n. 2 

“ What, escaped! traitor—slave—hast thou 
suffered him to escape?” 

“Warner grovelled on the ground in the 
most abject posture at the queen’s feet, and 
his frame trembled in every fibre as he said, 
“ he is in the lady Katherine’s apartment.” 

«* What he there!” shouted the queen, as 
the white foam gathered on her lip, and her 
own frame became agitated, though not with 
fear, but. with uncontrolled anger. ‘* Guards, 
sieze the traitor!” 

** Several yeomen of the guard immediate- 
ly entered the apartment, and siezed the lieu- 
tenant of the tower, binding his arms behind 
him, but not depriving him of his weapons. — 
The queen, acting on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, commanded one of the guards to con- 
duct her to the dungeon of the lady Kathe- 
rine Grey, and ordered the others to follow 


dy. Anger, hatred, fear, jealousy, all lent 


wings to her steps. The dungeon door was and transmitted her inheritance to his son, 


soon before her; the bolts were withdrawn, 
and with little of the appearance of a queen in 
her gait or gestures, excepting that majesty 
which belongs to the expression of highly 
prey a feelings, she rushed into the dungeon 
and 


ound Katherine Grey in the arms ofjarmorial devices, and hung with gaily em- 


Hertford, who was kissing away the tears 
that had gathered on her cheek. 


*«Steze him—away with him to instant ex-|had suffered some dilapidation from the hand 


ecution!”’ said the queen. 














on each other, and seemed as if they did not 
understand the command. 

“Sieze him, I say!’ exclaimed the queen. 
‘“‘T have myself taken the precaution to be 
present, that I may be assured that he is in 
your custody, and led away to the death that 
e has taken so much pains to merit.” 

«The guards immediately surrounded the 
Earl, but they yet paused a moment ere they 
led him out of the dungeon, when they saw, 
the lady Katherine throw herself on her knees, 
before Elizabeth, anid sieze the skirt of her! 
robe. 

** Have pity, gracious queen!” she cried, 
‘have pity!” 
** Away, minion!” said the queen; ‘‘ he had! 
no pity on himself, when he ventured to break | 
the prison, even in the precincts of our Royal) 
Palace—His doom is fixed.” 

“ Not yet, great queen, not yet;” said Kath- 
erine, grasping Elizabeth’s robe. ‘*€an 
nought save him?” 
‘*Nought, save my death,” said the queen;) 
and then she added in an under tone, which 
she did not seem to intend should be audible, 
while a dark smile played on her lip, ‘‘or 
perchance thine.” 

“Katherine’s ear caught the last part of 
the queen’s sentence, and with the quickness 
of lightning she exclaimed, ‘*thy death or 
mine, O queen! then thus,” she added, pluck- 
ing from the belt of Sir Edward Warner, 
who stood by her side with his hands bound 
behind him, a dagger, and brandishing it aloft, 
“thus may his life be spared!” 

** A cry of ‘treason! treason!’ pervaded the! 
dungeon, and the guards advanced between 
Katherine and the queen, whose life she 
seemed to threaten—but ere they could wrest 
the dagger from her hand, she had buried it 
in her own bosom. 

** Now, now do Iclaim thy promise, Oh 
queen!”’ she said, as she sunk to the earth, 
while the blood poured in a torrent from her 
wound, ‘‘ Katherine Grey no longer disturbs 
thee—spare the life of the princely Seymour. 
‘* Her last breath was spent on these words 
—her last gaze was fixed upon the queen— 
and pressing the hand of her husband, who 
who was permitted to approach her, in her 
dying grasp, the spirit of Katharine Grey 
was released from all its sorrows. 

‘*The sacrifice of the unhappy lady’s life 
preserved that for which it had been offered 
up. The queen touched with the melancholy 
termination of her kinswoman’s existence, re- 
voked the despotic illegal order, which she 
had given for the execution of Hertford, but 
ordered him to be conducted back to his dun- 
geon, where he remained in close custody for 
a period of more than nine years. The death 
of Elizabeth at the expiration of that period 
released him from his captivity; and then, al- 
though he was unable to restore the lady Cath- 
erine to life, he took immediate steps to re- 
establish her fair fame. In these efforts he 
was perfectly successful, he proved before the 
proper tribunals the validity of his marriage, 





who was the issue of that ill-fated union.” 
Sots 


THE RESCUE. 
“King Stephen was a worthy Peer.” 
The hall was lofty, sculptured round with 


broidered banners, which waved in the wind, 
streaming from the crannies in windows which 


of time. Minstrel harps rang throughout the 





« The guarda moment wistfully 





with smoking viands—haunches of the red 
deer, bustards, cranes, quarters of mutton, 
the grinning heads of wild boars, and flanked 
with flagons of wine, and tankards of foamin 
ale, sat King Stephen surrounded by the flow- 
cr of the Norman nobles, whose voices had 
laced him on the English throne.—In the 
midst of the feast, the jovial glee of the was- 
sailer’s, was interrupted by the entrance of a 
page; who, forcing his way through the yeo- 
men and lacqueys crowding at the door, flew 
with breathless haste to the feet of the King, 
and falling down on his knees, with faltering 
accents delivered the message with which he 
had been entrusted. ‘*Up, gallants,” ex 
claimed the martial monarch, ‘‘ don your har- 
ness, and ride as lightly as you may to the re- 
lief of the Countess of Clare, she lies in peril 
of her life and honor, beleagured by a rabble 
of unnurtured Welsh savages, who, lacking 
respect for beauty, have directed their arms 
against a woman. Swollen with vain pride at 
tlieit late victory, (the fiend hang the cow- 
ard loons who fled before them,) they have 
sworn to make this noble lady serve them 
barefoot in their camp. By St. Dennis and 
my good sword, were I not hampered by this 
pestilent invasiori of the Scots, I would desire 
no better pastime than to drive the ill condi- 
tioned serfs howling from the walls. Say, 
who amongst you will undertake the enter- 
prize? What, all silent? are ye knights? are 
ve men? do I reign over christian warriors, 
valiant captains who have been sworn to pro- 
tect beauty in distress? or are ye like the 
graceless dogs of Mahomed, insensible to fe- 
male honor?” ‘My ranks are wonderous 
scant,” returned Milo Fitzwalter, ‘*I may not 
reckon twenty men at arms in the whole train, 
and varlets I have none; but it boots not to 
number spears when danger presses; so to 
horse and away. Beshrew me, were it the 
termagant Queen Maude herself, I’d do my 
best to rescue her in this extremity.” ‘*Thou 
art a true knight, Fitzwalter,” replied the 
King, ‘‘and will prosper; the saint’s benison 
be with thee, for thou must speed cn this er- 
rand with such tall men as thou can’st muster 
of thine own proper followers; the Scots, 
whom the devil confound, leave me too much 
work, to spare a single lance from mine own 
array. We will drink to thy success, and to 
the health of the fair countess in a flask of 
the right Bourdeax; and tell the lady that thy 
monarch grudges thee this glorious deed; for 
by my halidom, and thou winnest her unscath- 
ed from the hands of these Welsh churls, 
thou wilt merit a niche beside the most re- 
nowned of Charlemagne’s paladins.” 


Fitzwalter made no answer, but he armed 
in haste, and leaping into his saddle, gave the 
spur to his gallant steed, and followed by his 
esquires and men at arms, rested not either 
night or day, until he reached the marches 
of Wales. The lions of England still proud: 
ly flying over the castle walls, assured him 
that the countess had been enabled to hold 
out against the savage horde, who had sur- 
rounded it on all sides. The besiegers set up 
a furious yell as the knight and his party ap- 
proached their encampment. Half naked, 
their eyes glaring wildly from beneath a mass 
of yellow hair, and scantily armed with the 
rudest species of offensive and defensive wea- 
pons, their number alone made them terrible; 
and had the castle been manned and victualed 
it might long have defied their utmost strength. 
Drawing their falchions, the knight and his 
party keeping closely together, and thus form: 





wide apartment, and at a board well covered 








ing an impenetrable wedge, cut their desper 


















ate path through the fierce swarms of oppo- | 
sing foes, who like incarnate demons, rushed | 
to the onslaught, and fell in heaps before the) 
biting steel of these experienced soldiers.’ 
Pressing forward with unyielding bravery, 
Fitzwalter gained the castle walls; whence 
with the assistance of such frail aid as the liv-| 


uarter of an hour having dispersed the en-' 
emy with frightful loss, gained free entrance 
to the castle. Feeble was the shout of tri-| 
umph which welcomed Fitzwalter and his 
brave companions; the corses of the unburi-| 


dead lay strewed upon the pavement; the} : y ¢ 
Sore San ha and i attendant damscls, jor any of your Correspondents would inform me thro’ 


clad in the armour of the slain, weakened by 
famine, and hopeless of succour, yet still stri- 
ving to deccive the besiegers by the display 
of living warriors, by this stratagem retarted 
the assault which they.cculd not repel. Fitz- 
walter took advantage of the night, and the 
panic of the Welchmen, to withdraw from 
a fortress which was destitute of all the im- 


mounted behind them, the brave band return- 
ed to the court of “King Stephen; and the 
charms of the fair one, and the valor of her 
chivalric defender, formed the theme of the 
minstrel in every knightly hall andlady’s bow- 
er throughout christendom. 


ea; er seers 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Desirable as it always is to gratify our friends, we 
could not comply with the request of Hibernicus ast 
week, as his communication was received after our 32d 
number was printed; our paper is made up, with the 
exception of a small space tor news, on the last day of 
the preceeding weck so that it is not in our power to 
insert Communications unless received previous there- 
to. 

Our friend who has so kindly put us in possession of 
some of the late London Magazines, will please ac- 
eept our thanks, and our patrons shall shortly be grati- 
fied with extracts from thei: interesting contents. 

Celadon is received, we should have published his 
animadversions on the weather, but as it just now prom- 
fees fair, it would be very unfair to complain of it. We 
thall reserve itand if the promises are not realised, shall 
try the effect of his remonstrance. 


Mary is kindly welcomed to our columns. One of the sailors have lost a friend whose labors for 


her effusions is now inserted and the only fault we ob- 
terved in the one retained for the next number (and 
that is saying a great deal, for it is not gallant to sean a 
y’s poetry too closely) is, that the signature does 
not seem adapted to the subject; shall we omit the 
three last letters, or will she furnish us with another 
* @ognomen? 
“A Druid,” has again “ visited the glimpses of the 
moon, making night” cheerful. His lines are selected 
our next. 
Dr. M’Henry on behalf of the judges of picces sub- 
mitted for premiums, reports that they have selected 
the mass, six of the best tales and will soon 
be enabled to announce the successful competitor 
20 one who has not had experience can form an idea 
ty of the task, to select the best from an 





THE SOUVENIR 





hundred compositions, each perhaps possessing merit of jhas departed from his congregation in a good 


its own, yet differing in kind—the editor of this paper 
looked over some twenty, 
ter despair of forming any opinion—if they 


old age. ) 
and then gave it up in ut-|servant of the Gospel ever departed from this 
had been|world with a well founded hope of rest im- 


His day’s work was done, and if any 


printed and properly punctuated, the labor wonld greatly|mortal in the realms of light and blessedness, 


lessened, but as it is, we would much rather edit this|t 


hat man was JosepH EEASTBURN.—Mechan- 


 ) Y 
paper for three months than to undertake the task. ic’s Gazette. 
ing spectres on the battlements could give, he) Our first No. in March will be decorated with two) p.sinction between a Lordand a Gentle- 
beat back the Welsh host, and in another handsome engravings, representing the city of Nice—|,,9, —'The nurse of James Ist. intreated him 


and the Fountain of Vaucluse—celebrated by the resi- 
dence of Petrarch in its vicinity. We shall accompa- 
ny them with an interesting deseription from the pen 
of our talented countryman, Carter, of New York. 











Mr. Enrror:—I should be greatly obliged if you 


the medium of your agreeable paper, the rule for find- 
ling, and also the height of a Cylindrical Vessel of| 
itwelve inches in diameter, internal measure, to hold a} 
leubie footof water,also the number of cubic feet in deci-| 
|mals which is removed in digging a well of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
18, 9, 10 or 12 feet of diameter, of one foot in depth. 
QUERIST. 





to make her son a gentleman—‘‘ My good wo- 
man,” exclaimed the good natured King ‘‘a 
gentleman I cannot make him though I could 
make him a Lord.” 
is the anecdote of an Admiral, who for one of 
ihis splendid victories was created a Peer, 
|which coming to the ears of the crew they 
lwere much incensed, as they contended he 


Something a kin to this 


lwas a King on beard and had degraded him- 
iself by accepting the title of a Lord. 


The late Professor Porson having once ex- 


asperated a disputant by the dryness of his 


scarcasm, the petulent opponent thus addres- 


; r Not having leisure, we should be glad if any of our!sed him: ‘‘ Mr. Porson, I beg leave to tell 
plements of war, and with the rescued ladies! Correspondents who have, will indulge a querist with/you, sir, that my opinion of you is perfect- 


a solution of the above problems. 


Governors of the several States in 1827, and 
the population of each in 1820. 
New-York, De Wit Clinton, 1,372,812 
Virginia, Wm. B. Giles, 1,065,366 





Pennsylvania, John A. Shulze, 1,049,458) 
iN. Carolina, James Iredell, 638,829] 
Ohio, Allen Trimble, 581,484 
Kentucky, Joseph Desha, 564,317 
Massachusetts, Levi Lincoln, 523,237 
\S. Carolina, John Taylor, 502,741 
Tennessee, Samuel Houston, 422,613} 
Maryland, Josph Kent, 407,350 
\Georgia, John Forsyth, 340,989 
|Maine, Enoch Lincoln, 293,355 
|New-Jersey, Isaac H. Williamson, 277,575 
\Cennecticut, Gideon Tomlinson, 275,248 
'N. Hampshire, Benjamin Pierce, 244,161 
Verment, Iizra Butler, 235,764 
Louisiana, Henry Johnson, 153,407 
Indiana, James B. Ray, 147,178) 
Alabama, John Murphy, 127,901] 
Rhode Island, James Fenner, 83,058) 
Missouri, John Miller, 66,586) 
Illinois, Ninian Edwards, 55,211 
District Columbia, 33,039 
Arkansas Territory, George Izard, 14,246 
Michigan do. Lewis Cass, 8,896 

Total, 9,637,999 


Number of free white males, 3,995,053; fe- 
males, 3,866,657. Total, 7,861,710 free white 
citizens. 


DEATH OF THE REV. MR. EASTBURN.—In 


ly contemptible.” ‘Sir,’ replied Porson, “I 
never knew an opinion of yours which was not 
contemptible.” 





A quaker gentleman, covered with his bea- 
ver, was once in company with a lady rather 
too much uncovered, who drank to his ‘ broad- 
brimmed beaver.’ ‘The quaker having. than- 
ked her for the honor she did him, observed, 
filling up a bumper, ‘in return for thy civil- 
ity, Maria, I drink to thy absent handker- 
chief.’ 





Se 


a 





AL. 
The world was sad, the garden was a wild 
And man the hermit sigh’d till woman smiled. 
CamppEut. 





On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. Wil- 
liam Penrose, to Miss Almend Dick, both of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the 29th ult. in St. Paul’s Church, by the Rev. 
B. Allen, John C. B. Stanbridge, M. D. to Miss Elle- 
nor Osbourne Gowing, all of this city. 

On the 21st ult. by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, Mr. Fran- 
klin Furguson, Editor of the Washington Whig, 
Bridgeton, N. J. to Miss Louisa King, of this city, 

On the 31st ult. Mr. Williams, aged 97 to Miss Pol- 
ly Candle, aged 14, both of Hallowell, Maine. 

Whate’er is odd on Hymen’s page, 
The wags in rhyme will twist it; 

Whether in courtship, name or age, 
The married one’s hate missed it. 

But e’en though witlings make a route, 
And whims severely handle, 

When life’s poor lamp is going out, 
°*Tis wise to get a Candle. 





the death of this venerable and pious man, 


their welfare have been unceasing. He pro- 
cured to be established the first Church ever 
raised in this city for the exclusive use of 
Mariners. Many were the sermons which 
this good man preached to that hardy and 
open hearted class of beings, and many are 
the tears which he drew dowsaper their sun- 
burnt cheeks, as they listened"tothe words of 
gospel encouragement which he held out to 
them. His loss will be long and deeply felt 
by all—and when those who are now abroad 
upon the ocean—those who have listened to 
the kind and affectionate counsel which he 
gave them—when those weatherbeaten mar- 
iners shall hear the tidings of his death, their 
manly hearts will swell with sorrow for the 
loss of their endeared and pious pastor, He 








BITUARY. 
Let those deplore their doom, 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourns 
But lofty souls who look beyond the tomb, 
Can smile at death and wonder how they mourn, 
Beatrm, 








On the 3ist ult. after a lingering illness, Mra. Bm- 
ma Clark, in the 72d year of her age. 

On the 31st ult. Mr. John Jenkins, in the 41st year 
of his age. 

On the Ist inst. of consumption, Mrs. Ann, wife of 
John F, Warner, Esq. aged 20 years. 


On the 4th, in the 24 year of her age, Mary Barnea, 
daughter of the late Samuel Barnes. Ne 





Deaths During the fast week, 
Adults, Children. ‘Total, 
34 ay 7 


Philadelphia, 
New York, 42 36 73 
Baltimore, 11% M | 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE DUELLIST. 
*T was night—upon his couch the self-aceus’d 
In troubled slumbers lay— 
For sleep, to him that balmy pow’r refus’d, 
Which nightly charms the mourners tear away, 
When o’er the couch of innocence opprest, 
She spreads her guardian wings, and harbours in her 
breast. ; 
And was it thus, that in afew wing’d days, 
This fearful change had been? 
Rat late [ mark’d expression’s mellow’d rays, 
Around that noble brow and thought serene, 
When now some secret, soul-corroding care 


Deepen’d the shadow of his dark brown clust’ring hair. 


Yes!—’tis a truth which many a sorrowing heart 
May tell—in many a tear! 

Ere from the form, the grace of youth depart, 

Or on the brow one tint of age appear; 

Passion o’er all may east a ceaseless shade, 

And mid the brightest bloom of loveliest beauty fade. 

A few wing’d days'—to him how lost, how long, 
And I beheld his form— 

Gracefal he led the festive dance along, 

And felt the joys of musie’s melting charm; 

Alas! these joys were fled, nor beauty’s smile, 


Nor song’s inspiring strains, could now his woes beguile. 


What booted it, from folly’s voice to hear 
High plaudits on the deed; 
And “honor” echoed in his fainting ear? 
Oh! could they bid his bosom cease to bleed, 
¢Could they recall that form, in early bloom, 


FUR ‘ba PLILAJELYHIA Si UVESIR. | 
There’s a brisk, little dark and sparkling eye, 
Like the wavering fiash of the lightning fly; 
There’s an angry stern, piercing eye like Jove’s 
Which many may fear, but which no one loves; 
There’s a light unmeaning colourless eye 
Like a Chrystal searecly tinged with a dye; 
There’s a jot black eye, whose wild looking stare 
Resembles the lishining’s withering glare; 
There’s a languishing eye of Heavenly blue, 
Like violets bathed in the morning dew; ‘ 
But oh! there’san eye which speaks to the mind 
In whose pensive beam the soul sits enshrin’d, 
Whether blue or black or hazel its hue 
It tells the minds noble, the heart is true. 

MARY. 


Ox_p Matips.—A sprightly writer expres 
ses his opinion of old maids in the following 
manner:—!I am inclined to believe, that many 
of the satirical aspersions cast upon old maids, 
tell more to their credit than is generally im- 
agined. Is a woman remarkably neat in her 
person? “She willcertainly die an old maid.” 
Is she particularly reserved towards the oth- 
er sex? ‘*She has all the squeamishness of 
an old maid.” Is she frugal in her expenses 
and exact in her domestic concerns? ‘* She 
is cut out for an old maid.” And if she is 
kindly humane to the animals about her, noth- 
ing can save her from the appellation of an 
‘‘old maid.” In short, I have always found, 
that neatness, modesty, economy, “nd human- 
ih aN ape ity, are the never-fading characteristics of 
FOR THE PHILADEDPHIA SOUVENIR. that terrible creature, an “fold maid.” 
STANZAS. Comines had been a subject, and had been 








o> | = 
| If popularity is a proofof poetical merit, the follow-| 


The home of my early days, when life was young and long a favorite of the duke of Burgundy. Re- 
light, jturning from the chase, he one day sat down 
|The scenes that childhood lov’d, when hope was ever|before his prince, and jocosely ordered him to 
| bright; |pull off his boots. It is not less improper than 
|The friends and smiles of happy youth, when hearts;dangerous, to amuse one’s self with a prince, 
were eer gay, |The duke pulled off his boots, and dashed 
|Like shadows they have gleam’d awhile—then passed| them mn Comines’ face, which bled freely. 
pass’d away. From that time he wasmocked at the court 
ler} ae eee , Q of Burgundy by the nickname of the booted 
| Th> voiecs [ kaze Icv'd—oh, yes! Ihear them still, |}2¢q “Comines felt the wound in his mind 
fey > . . ° | . su . 4 . 
| rhro’ a heart that never can forget, eachantingly they} He soon afterwards went over to the king of 
rhe f ot tor’d. in visi : 1 , |France. It was at that court, he composed 
ole tape"? Mhat 2 agoy @, ap Wistons “round me p™Y> his Memoirs, in which his old patron, the duke 
‘Tn faney I bchold them yet, tho’ they have pass’d aw ay-!of Bureundy, is represented as a monster of 
; ° e « .- > ~ 
|Some to the silent tomb—others the wide seas part, | pride, of tyranny and cruelty. I am afraid 
)Yet they are never absent from a fond and faithful heart;|that if we closely examine into the anecdotes 


|The objects infancy has lov’d, from memory ne’er deeay,!of the writers of memoirs, we shall find that . 


Oh, no! they still must linger there till life has pass’d| many, like Comines, have had the boot dash- 





away. J. B. P. jed in their face. 
Curious TypoGRapHicaL ERrror.—In 
VARIETY. — 5 one of the papers received by us yesterday, it 


Tf with the chaT some grains of wheat we gain 
tel D> > 


jis stated among other circumstances, shewing 
Our well meant labors have not been in vain. 


\the severity of the cold on Tuesday, that 
** The mercury stood in a glass of Jamaica at 
eae. : : : {16 degrees below 0.” ‘The compositor un- 
jing litle poem by J. G. Branaird, on the marriage of doubtedly intended this for an extract from a 











Which his own hand had hurried to the cheerless tomb? |* friend, has been fully tested,—and by its republica-| Boston paper, giving an account of the state 


He had a friend! and friendship’s holy pow’r 

As spring’s reviving ray; 
Whose genial touch awakes each drooping flow’r, 
And charms the winter of the soul away; 
He had a friend! but he was doomed to fall, 

By his own reckless hand, at folly’s'madd’ning call. 

He sought in solitude’s.recesses drear 

A resting place from grief; 
But seli-reproach there smote his tortar’d ear, 
in every whispering breeze and stirring leaf; 
And vain to him that tranquilizing hour 


When others sorrows slept with every slumb’ring flow’r. 


At midnight’s noiseless time, when gentle sleep 
Her welcome smile bestows, 


When yawn’d thegrave or frown’d the tott’ring steep. 


While on his view appalling phantoms rose; 

But grief that shrouded form, with mein of woe, 
Bleeding, before him stood,and pointed him—below. 
Oh! there are hours when other griefs are blest, 

When slavery pines no more, 
When widow’d hearts and orphan bosoms rest, 
And angel dreams their blissful days restore: 
But while o’er passion’s depth of crime we weep, 


When shall reflection cease—oh! when may conscience 


sleep’— 
T left him in his troubled rest and came 
When many days had fled— 
Disease had nearly quench’d his vital flame, 
And he was hasting to the silent dead; 
And yet there was a calmness in his eye, 


He pray’d—still Heav’n waskind & mercy shone onhigh.|he is either unfriendly or incapable of friend- 
HIBERNICUS. 


\tion we prove our agreement with the voa poprli, and) 
we do it with the satisfaction we shall always feel in 
welcoming to our columns the germs of native genius. 
I saw two clouds at morning, 

‘Tinged with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 

And mingled into one; 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 
I saw two summer currents 

Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join the course with silent force, 

In peace each other greeting; 
Calm was their course thro’ banks of green, 
While dipping eddies play’d between. 
Such be your gentle motion, 

Till life’s last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer’s beam, and summer’s stream, 





A minister and his elders, at Montrose, 
Scotland, were some years ago engaging & 
man to act as parish sexton. Having heard 
the terms of agreement, he affected to be 
somewhat shy. As an inducement for Dun- 
can to accept, he was told that he should have 
a half-a crown for digging each adult’s grave. 
«*Aweel,” quoth he: “but wull ye uphaud 
me o’constant wark Sirs??? ‘* God forbid!” 
was the reply. 

A wine merchant once left a suspected a® 
sistant in his cellar, and said to him, ‘‘now, 
lest you ‘should drink the wine while I am 
away, I will chalk your mouth so that I may 
know it.” He then rubbed his nail across the 

Float on in joy, to meet man’s lips, and pretended to leave the mark 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— jof chalk on them. The man drank of the 
A purer sky, where all is peace.—Conn. Mirror. wine, and to be even with his master, chalk- 

—=eeee—— ed his mouth, and thus discovered himself. 
: Sous. ~ FARE THEE WELL. 

Love like the butterfly takes wing, Fare thee well, and tho’ I leave thee, 

He courts the rose but to forsake; Love shall hasten my return, 
Ah then beware his treacherous sting, Let not this our parting grieve thee, 

Whicel § the fetter’d heart to break! Gentle Mary, do not mourn. 
But frien has the ivy’s truth, Farewell Mary, time is fleeting, 

And closer twines when tempests lower, Soon Vil press thee to my heart, 


It takes its root in early youth, That shall be our final meeting, 
And blossoms in life’s latest hour. Never, never more to part. 
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SHAKING HANDS.—I love a hearty grasp; 
it speaks confidence and good will. Whena 
man gives me his hand loosely, and it hangs in 


mine like a mere rag, I am apt to think that| wo, 66, LOMBARD STREET, PHILADELPBIA- 


To whom all Letters (post paid) must be addressed.’ 
Coloured Plates of fashions 50 cts. extra, per annu® 





ship—cold hearted, calculating, and unfeeling. 


of the glass at Jamaica plain. —Salem Obs’r. 
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